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INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 
Dp. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. The 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meet ! 
every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section ' 
meets first and third Werinesdays at 8 
p.m. Headquarters’ phone MArket 0056. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during February, 
March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto & Carriage Painters No. 1073. 200 Guerrero. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bill Posters No. 44—Meet 4th Monday, Shakes- 
peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday. Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tues., Labor Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 
Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays at 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb streets. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Cemetery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 143 
Albion. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 17960—Office, 
710 Grant Building. 


Mondays at 


104— 


and 3rd 


Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Capmakers No. 9—Jos. Shaw, 3749 Emerson st.. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays, 8:30 
D. m.; 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays at 
Labor Temple 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No. &—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Elevator Operators and Starters No. 87—Meet 
lst Thursday, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 537, Ci ‘le Splicers. 
Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays at 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Bldg 
Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2ud Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatinen’s Union—Ferry Building. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Garment Cutters No. 45—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st Thursday at 
515 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Av. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Janitors No. 9—Mect Ist and 3rd Thursdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—830 Market. 

Longshoremen’s Association—Sec., Emil G. Stein, 
85 Clay. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
day~ 273 Golden Gate avenue. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple, 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, a. F. O'Neill, 771 17th avenue. 

Marine Diesel Engineers No. 49—Ferry Building. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—H. F. Strother, 
Ferry Bldg. 


Masters, Mates & Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


at Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet lst Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Friday, 
Gate avenue. 


Plumbers No, 442—200 Guerrero. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, at I.abor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., W. T. Colbert, 278 
Lexington. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Retail Clerks No. 432, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


460—Meet 2nd and 


150 Golden 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet 1st Friday, Labor Tem- 
Ple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Manuel De Salles, 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 

Stcve Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 
Ave., OaklarN, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. §5—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. 11—John Coughlan, 70 
Lennox Way, 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., 
Alden, 288 9th. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets lst and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
MArket 7560. 


Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. O. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m.; 2nd and last Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 
at 1171 Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thomas Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners Jo. 44—112 Valencia. 


1534 29th 


Norab 


16 First St. Meet 


at 200 


15689—Sec., E. Counthan, 166 
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Two “bolts from the blue” have recently landed 
upon the camp of the employers of labor, affect- 
ing one of their offensive weapons—the injunction, 
says an International Labor News Service dispatch. 
The refisal of the Senate to approve the appoint- 
ment of Judge Parker, on account of his labor 
injunction record, very largely, fell in the political 
field. The securing of the injunction by the Rail- 
way Clerks against the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Company, a branch of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and the approval of that injunction and its 
underlying theory by the United States Supreme 
Court in a decree written by Chief Justice Charles 
E. Hughes, fell in the judicial field. 


Now hovers another bolt, edging its way into 
the arena through the tortuous halls of Congress, 
forged through long years by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and given shape in the amended 
Shipstead bill, to restrict the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes. This bill does not remove the 
injunction from the legal arena, but it does bring 
it to tether in labor disputes, tying it to its right 
and proper hitching post. 


The effect of the Parker case will not be to 
“junk the injunction” and the Shipstead bill is not 
yet law, because of the obtuseness of too many 
members of both houses of Congress. 

Meanwhile the injunction and its future and the 
future of the rights of labor under the law and 
within the law have come into discussion under 
circumstances growing out of the injunction case 
fought through by the Railway Clerks to a remark- 
able decision written by Chief Justice Hughes of 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Study of the Hughes decision in labor ranks is 
evidently in its early stages, but already some 
startling speculations have been made, pro and 
con. It is the purpose here merely to bring forward 
opinions that have been expressed and speculations 
that have been offered. If one set of speculations 
is well founded it may be that the field of opera- 
tions within which unions can move in respect to 
injunctions has been materially altered if not en- 
larged and the rights of unions considerably broad- 
ened by this latest decision of Justice Hughes. 
John P. Frey and Matthew Woll have both pointed 
to the trend of earlier Hughes decisions as indi- 
cating an understanding of labor’s rights and 
problems. 


Opinions differ at present, among labor observers 
and students, as to whether the meaning of this 
decree turns entirely upon the Railway Labor Act 
under which the particular issues arose; some claim- 
ing that the entire decision must be read and in- 
terpreted in the light of that statute, while others 
are insisting that the language of the decision has 
disclosed a previously existing condition of facts 
and of rights based upon these facts, never before 
recognized by the courts, nor even claimed by 
the unions. 


The court stated the issue before it in these 
words: “The question before us is whether a legal 
obligation of this sort (enforceable by judicial 
proceedings) is also to be found in the provision 
of subdivision third of Section 2 of the act pro- 
viding that ‘Representatives, for the purposes of 
this act, shall be designated by the respective 
parties without interference, influence or 
coercion exercised by either party over the self- 


organization or designation of representatives by 
the other’.” The court designated this as a “dis- 
tinct prohibition against coercive measures,” and 
so refers to it in the later discussion, and says: 

“We entertain no doubt of the constitutional 
authority of Congress to enact the prohibition. The 
power to regulate commerce is the power to enact 
‘all appropriate legislation’ for ‘its protection and 
advanceinent’; to adopt measures to promote its 
growth and insure its safety’; to ‘foster, protect, 
control and restrain’ (with cases cited). Exer- 
cising this authority, Congress may facilitate the 
amicable settlement of disputes which threaten 
the service of the necessary agencies of interstate 
transportation. In shaping its legislation to this 
end, Congress was entitled to take cognizance of 
actual conditions and to address itself to practicable 
measures.” 

Thus tar the discussion is based upon the par- 
ticular siatute affecting the case before the court. 


But in the following phraseology the court seems, 


—to some minds, at least—to be passing to broader 
grounds, and basing its discussion upon cases 
prior to and entirely out of connection with the 
whole subject of the railway cases and the railway 
statute: 

“The legality of collective action on the part of 
employees in order to safeguard their proper in- 
terests is not to be disputed. It has long been 
recognized that employees are entitled to organize 
for the purpose of securing the redress of griev- 
ances and to promote agreements with employers 
relating to rates of pay and condition of work. 
American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central 
Trade Council, 257 U. S. 184, 209. Congress was 
not required to ignore this right of the employees 
but could safeguard it and seek to make their ap- 
propriate collective action an instrument of peace 
rather than of strife. Such collective action would 
be a mockery if representation were made futile 
by interferences with freedom of choice.” 

Whether read in the context or apart from it, 
these words and phrases are seen to have a mean- 
ing which is distinct, historical in its basis, founded 
upon clear decisions long before handed down 
and a part of the legal structure of the United 
States. 

The following phrases then proceeded to tie up 
this previously existing set of fundamental rights 
with the special situation presented by the railway 
act: “Thus the prohibition by Congress of inter- 
ference with the selection of representatives for 
the purpose of negotiation and conference between 
employeis and employees, instead of being an in- 
vasion of the constitutional right of either, was 
based on the recognition of the rights of both. 
The petitioners invoke the principle declared in 
Adair v. United States, 201 U. S. 161, and Coppage 
v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1, but these decisions are 
inapplicable.” 

The cases cited are the celebrated cases which 
declared the anti-“yellow dog” contract statutes 
to be unconstitutional, on the ground that the 
statutes interfered with the sacred right of con- 
tract. The court then proceeds: 

“The Railway Labor Act of 1926 does not inter- 
fere with the normal exercise of the right of the 
carrier to select its employees or to discharge 
them. The statute is not aimed at this right of the 
employers but at the interference with the right 
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of the employees to have representatives of their 
own choosing. As the carriers subject to the act 
have no constitutional right to interfere with the 
freedom of the employees in making their selec- 
tions, they cannot complain of the statute on con- 
stitutional grounds.” 

Thus again there is held to be the clear setting 
forth of the distinction between the existing con- 
stitutional rights of the employees “in making 
their own selections” of representatives, and the 
“prohibition” of the railway act against any in- 
terference of the railway companies with the exer-. 
cise of this right. 

The decree handed down by Justice Hughes is 
thought by some to have opened a door in a new 
direction. For in the closing paragraph of the de- 
cision and decree there occur the following preg- 
nant phrases: 

“A subordinate point is raised by the petitioner 
under Section 20 of the Clayton Act. This section 
provides, in substance, that no injunction shall be 
granted in any case growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property 
or to a property right. This provision has been 
said to be declaratory of the existing law. Duplex 
Printing Press Company v. Deering, 254 U. S. 
443, 470. It may be doubted whether Section 20 
can be regarded as limiting the authority of the 
court to restrain the violation of an explicit pro- 
vision of an act of Congress, where an injunction 
would otherwise be the proper remedy. It is not 
necessary to pass upon this point, for if it could 
be said that it was necessary in the present instance 
to show a property interest in the employees in 
order to justify the Court in granting an injunc- 
tion, we are of the opinion that there was stfch an 
interest, with respect to the selection of repre- 
sentatives to confer with the employer in relation 
to contracts of service, as satisfied the statutory 
requirement. See Coppage v. Kansas, supra, pp. 
14, 15.” 

The citation of Coppage v. Kansas again is held 
to make it clear that the point here made by the 
Court is not based upon the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926. 

Se 


DEFENDS WORKING WIVES. 


Miss Mary Anderson, director of the United 
States Women’s Bureau, declares that married 
women are forced to work because their husbands’ 
wages are low. The dismissal of these women as 
a relief measure for unemployment is unsound, 
said the bureau chief. 

“Those who recommend the removal of married 
women from industry and office as a remedy do 
so upon the false assumption that their husbands 
earn sufficient wages for the support of their 
families,” said Miss Anderson. “A study of census 
reports from four selected cities disclose that nine- 
tenths of the women working were compelled to 
supplement their husbands’ incomes.” 


Married women, single women not dependent 
upon their own earnings, and bachelors whose 
families are able to support them, should be re- 
leased from their jobs, in that order, wherever 
a reduction in force is necessary, the emergency 
committee on unemployment of Governor Allen 
of Massachusetts recommends. 


Four 


PRACTICES WHAT HE PREACHES. 
The following news item from New York is an 
encouraging ray of light in the gloom that is 
being spread by most avenues of information 

these days: 
“Paul Block, 


including the 


owner of a string of 
Standard Union of 
inserting advertisements in the leading newspapers 


newspapers, 
Brooklyn, is 


appealing to employers to assure their employees 
that their positions are secure for the coming year. 
“It is Block’s theory that this 
the 85 per cent of the workers 
employed and, the confi- 
engendered, expenditures would in- 
crease and the jobless 15 per cent would benefit. 


assurance would 
ease the minds of 
who are 


now through 


dence thus 
“Block declares that all the regular employees 
ot his newspaper will be kept on the pay rolls 
during the coming year.” 

Mr. Block evidently is a believer in the adage 
that one should practice what he preaches. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that Cham- 
Commerce the country are 
course of 
and that it is 


bers of throughout 


generally advocating the 
by Mr. 
good effect. 

A recent incident is related of the meeting of 
two San Francisco business men in a 

“Hello. 

ness these days?” 

“I'm well,” answered the man 

“and business is not so bad, 


“Have vou 


action urged 


Block, bound to have a 


street car. 


Sam.” “how are you, and how's 


said one 
hailed as Sam, 
thank you.” 

laid off any of your force yet?” asked 
the first .nan. 
“ said Sam, “I have not. and I hope I will 
ave to resort to that. It’s true that business 
what it was during 1929 and for some years 
and I would be able to get 

> 


But my boys 


along with a 
are all good salesmen 
ie and took care of lots of business 


for me in the flush times, 


they ma 
which will allow them 
and myself to take it a little easier now. It would 


distress me greatly to be compelled to part with 


to hear of such incidents in 
a “try men’s 
> 
BAR ON ALIENS URGED. 

Exclusion of every unneeded immigrant to post- 
pone as long as possible the living conditions and 
population problems of the older countries was ad- 
vocated in a statement made reecntly by Repre- 
sentative Albert Johnson, of Hoquiam, Wash, 
chairman oi the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion. The statement read: 

ee: some gigantic new industry is devel- 
oped, the newer generations of the United States 
will ioe to emigrate to the other open spaces of 
the world, among which are Canada, Australia, 
Africa, Mexico and the South American countries. 
We have lots of unoccupied land in the United 
States, but it is apparent that farming under our 
standards of living is not profitable. 

“We might reflect that more than 2,000,000 boys 
and girls became of age in the United States last 
year. Many of these are at work, others have 
joined the ranks of the unemployed, there to jostle 
elbows with the elderly, the skilled, and the newly- 
arrived aliens in the scramble for jobs. Each year 
the use of labor-saving machinery is greater. Each 
year the number of citizens coming of age is 
larger. 

“In spite of this, we are still an importer of im- 
migrants. although nearly everyone advocates fur- 
ther restriction of immigration, except immigration 
of those of their kind, or those whom they need in 
their business. How long can this go on? 

“Sixty years ago, the homesteads absorbed the 
excess of our population. Thirty years ago, fac- 
tory development and growth of cities came to the 
relief of the increased population. Women began 
to be employed in industry. Twenty-five years 
ago, the automobile industry from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, and the selling, fuel- 


souls.” 


THE LABOR CLARION 
ing and driving of the auto, provided work for our 
young men by the million. Next came the moving 
picture industry and then the radio. 

“But as these increased the use of hands, the 
development of labor-saving machinery of every 
kind offset the increase in part, which helped to 
bring about the present unemployment situation. 
One cannot but conclude that the United States 
can postpone but not ultimately escape population 
and living conditions of the older countries. Post- 
pone we can and should, even to the restriction of 
every unneeded immigrant.” 

—————_ 
THE NEW CITY CHARTER. 

The Board of Freeholders to whom was dele- 
gated the task of drawing up a new charter for 
the City of San Francisco has completed its labors 
and on Monday last submitted its report to the 
Board of Supervisors. It was made public on 
Thursda;, and may now be studied by the voters 
preparatory to the referendumi election at which 
it will be finally adopted or rejected. It is im- 
possible without thorough examination to deter- 
mine the merits or demerits of the proposal with 
any degree of assurance. There are some rather 
radical changes from the old charter, and these 
must be considered carefully by the electorate be- 
fore determining their action. 


The new charter cuts down the number of Su- 
pervisors to eleven, takes away certain 
present functions and limits them to legislative 
and taxing powers. It provides for a mayor and 
for the appointment by him of a “chief adminis- 
trative officer,’ who is to have authority over 
most of the city departments, and appoint their 
chiets. Under his authority are the departments 
of works, health, real property, electricity, pur- 
chasing, finance and records and of welfare, the 
coroner, the sealer of weights and measures, and 
the horticultural commission. The supervisors will 
not “supervise” these departments. The chief ad- 
ministrator is responsible only to the mayor and 
supervisors and may be removed by them on a 
two-thirds vote. The school board and a public 
utilities commission are to be independent of this 
“chief.” The latter is to be appointive. 

A significant change from the old plan is that 
the tax collector, registrar of voters, recorder, 
county clerk and public administrator are to be 
consolidated into a “department of finance and 
records,” under a director who is to be appointed 
by the chief administrative officer. 


of their 


The elective officers are the mayor, 
assessor, treasurer, sheriff, city attorney, district 
attorney and public defender. There is provision 
for the recall of appointive officers. 


ee EN 
COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION. 


More than a thousand shouting malcontents, 
carrying banners and herded by a watchful escort 
of police, marched on the City Hall on Monday 
last and presented their “demands” to Mayor 
Rossi, first calling for an answering speech from 
the Mayor and then howling him down before he 
could say a word. 

Unsuccessful in several attempts to address the 
crowd, Rossi gave up and the marchers, five min- 
utes after they had arrived at the City Hall, turned 
and paraded back down Market street to Third 
and Minna, where they held another short-lived 
demonstration. 

The parade was under joint auspices of the 
communist party and the “Trade Union Unity 
League.” It began at 11 o’clock at Third and Har- 
rison streets, where a speaker harangued the 
crowd for a few minutes and directed formation 
of the parade. 


supervisors, 


Among the demands of the demonstrators was 
one for the appropriation of $10,000,000 from the 
general fund of the city for the relief of the un- 
employed. 
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It is not the critic that counts; not the man who 
points out how the strong man stumbled, or where 
the doer of deeds could have done them better. 
The credit belongs to the man who is actually in 
the arena; whose face is marred by dust and sweat 
and blood; who strives valiantly, who errs and 
comes short again and again; who knows the great 
enthusiasms, the great devotions, and spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who at the best knows in 
the end the triumph of high achievements; and 
who at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly; so that his place shall never be 
with those cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat—Theodore Roosevelt. 


“FACTORY TO WEARER” 


MEN’S WEAR 


When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer’ prices 
and you help local industry. Our other 
union-made lines include: 
NECKWEAR 
SWEATERS 
SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS 
UNDERWEAR 


736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 
140 Kearny Street 


(Stores also at Sacramento, Fresno & Los Angeles] 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


FIVE-DAY WEEK AND PROHIBITION 


A. F. of L. Executive Committee Urges Government Action 
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The first act of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, on opening its 
annual mid-winter meeting at Miami, Fla. was 
to adopt a resolution calling upon the federal gov- 
ernment to “get into step with progressive em- 
ployers” and make the five-day working week 
effective for all employees. 

Announcing the adoption of the resolution, Pres- 
ident William Green said that inauguration of the 
five-day week would help the unemployment situ- 
ation and that it was the judgment of the execu- 
tive council that there would be immediate relief 
if it were applied at once wherever possible in 
government departments. 

Mr. Green made an emphatic reply to the state- 
ment favoring wage reductions made by Albert W. 
Wiggin, chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York City. 

“Starving in Land of Plenty” 

“Mr. Wiggin is illogical and at odds with lead- 
ing economists, also many of our great employers, 
in his advocacy of lower wages,” Green said. “We 
are starving in a land of plenty simply because we 
have overemphasized the development of produc- 
tion machinery and failed to keep up our ability 
to purchase this output. 


“If, with our present production, we lower wages 
and thus decrease the buying power of consumers 
throughout the nation, this depression may con- 
tinue indetinitely. Having the materials and the 
production machinery, we can restore normal busi- 
ness conditions by placing the nation’s buying 
power on a par with production.” 


To Modify Volstead Act. 


The council was formally advised of the forma- 
tion of labor's legislative committee for the modi- 
fication of the Volstead act, with which interna- 
tional unions, representing 2,000,000 of the 3,000,000 
members of the Federation, have affiliated for the 
most highly organized campaign yet made to per- 
mit the brewing and sale of beer. 

Such action, according to the spokesman for 
the committee, would provide almost immediate 
work for 1,500,000 men and revive a market for 
farm products that in 1918, the last year of legal 
brewing, used 950,000 tons of farm products, 
mainly grain and hops, valued at $110,000,000; re- 


lieve unrest and provide the government 
$400,000,000 in revenue. 

The committee is composed of the heads of 
international unions, state federations, and the 
several departments of the federation, and to date 
includes nearly every large union. 


with 


The committee will hold a national conference 
in Washington February 23rd and 24th, where the 
campaign will be formally launched. 


In a report made to the executive council by 
Ira N. Ornburn, president of the Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union, executive secretary of the com- 
mittee, the committee announces its purpose to 
“use every legitimate avenue for the development 
and crystallization of public opinion.” 


“We are determined,” says the committee, “to 
stamp out bootlegging, smuggling, illicit distilling 
and the manufacture of alcoholic beverages in the 
home. 


“The passage of the Volstead act has done more 
to create unrest than any other law on the statute 
books. Class hatred has been engendered. The 
present generation is becoming a generation of 


whisky drinkers. Making beer drinking a crime 


has made criminals out of thousands of former 
law-abiding citizens. 

“Modification would help law enforcement. As 
conditions now stand, law-abiding citizens are re- 
sentful and rebellious, with resulting disrespect 
for all laws and curruption in public office.” 

—_ @—_- 
CHURCHMAN AIDS STRIKERS. 

Business men in Danville, Va., are quietly cir- 
culating a petition to the strike-bound mill man- 
agement to accept President Green’s proposal to 
end the strike of textile workers. 

Mr. Green suggested that the workers return to 
their employment, that they be permitted to join 
the union if they so elect, and that all differences 
over work conditions be arbitrated. 


Business men are suffering from economic con- 
ditions because of the long dispute. 

The Rev. J. M. Spofford of New York City, who 
spoke Sunday to some 2000 textile workers, on 
strike at Danville, said he was “spokesman for the 
Episcopal Church of America in respect to the 
Danville strike.” Incidentally, at the close of his 
address, the clergyman presented the local union 
with a check for $1000 as the church’s contribution 
to the strike relief fund. He said that at least ten 
bishops had contributed. 

Mr. Spofford read a resolution adopted by the 
New York City Church League saying that “hu- 
man rights must take precedence over property 
rights; that workers must have comforts and a 
saving wage and the right to organize.” 

“The master-slave, paternalistic system which 
is in vogue in Danville is antiquated,” the speaker 
declared; “and the people are fooled by welfare 
agencies and company unions which are always 
controlled by the company officials.” 


—<—<_—___— 
“EQUAL RIGHTS” FOR WOMEN. 


A protest against the so-called Woman’s party 
“equal rights” amendment from the women’s ad- 
visory board of the Philadelphia branches of the 
American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers was read at the hearing conducted by 
Senator Caraway in the Senate judicial chamber 
at Washington recently. The “equal rights” amend- 
ment ostensibly would remove all unequal treat- 
ment between men and women under the law. The 
resolution from the hosiery workers reads: 

“We, the undersigned women workers in indus- 
try, protest against the time of Congress being 
wasted by the consideration of the so-called ‘equal 
rights amendment.’ We are advocates of equality 
between the sexes and do not believe that this 
measure would actually accomplish any good for 
either men or women who work. 

“The effect of the ‘equal rights’ proposal would 
simply be to wipe out legislation protecting women 
workers (which also protects men workers to a 
great extent) and would not in fact bring about 
equality in any shape or form. 

“The economic equality we are seeking to ac- 
complish will only be achieved through trade union 
organization of all workers and by patient educa- 
tional efforts. 


“Pennsylvania today has more female industrial 
employees than any other state in the Union, and 
on behaif of thousands of our sisters engaged in 
the factories in this state, we demand that this 
dishonest and trivial proposal known as the ‘equal 
rights’ bill shall be disregarded and Congress de- 
vote itself to the paramount problem of alleviating 
the present unemployment crisis.” 
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San Francisco’s Most Restricted Ball Room, 
Especially Featuring Old Fashioned Dances. 


PHIL SAPIRO’S ORCHESTRA 


THE MAJESTIC 


Corner Geary and Fillmore Streets 
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9x12 Axminster Rugs 


A feature grouping of excellent qual- 
ity Axminster Rugs; good designs and 
colorings; regularly worth $33.50 
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BUY NOW— 
AND How’! 


THAT IS THE WAY TO 
RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


caiitas go 
PHONE MARKET 7070 AND 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
CALL TO GET YOUR ORDER 
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An adjourned oe of the Union will be held 
on Sunday, January 25th, at 1 p. m., at Convention 
Hali, Labor Temple. A large attendance is ex- 
pected, inasmuch as matters of great importance 
are to be considered. The scale committee met 
with the committee of publishers on Tuesday, and 
the second meeting is scheduled for Saturday, Jan- 
uary 24. The committee will report the result of 
these meetings to the union on Sunday. Every 
member is expected to attend. ; 

Alfred A. McLean, who was probably the old- 
est member of No. 21, passed to his final reward 
at 4:45 a. m., on Wednesday, January 21. Mr. Me- 
Lean originally joined old Eureka Typographical 
Union almost three-quarters of a century ago. He 
was a man of remarkable vitality, and although for 
the past few years he had been suffering from 
failing eyesight, was possessed of keen mentality 
and retentive memory. He will be missed by all 
who knew him, and in his passing the union has 
lost another of the few remaining members who 
recall the days when No. 21 was known as Eureka 
Typographical Union. Following is a brief outline 
of the life of Alfred A. McLean: 

Alfred A. McLean was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of Typographical Union in the United States, 
having joined the early organization of printers in 
San Francisco in 1858. He was born in New York 
City on the 8th of August, 1841. Aside from his 
long membership in the Typographical Union, Mr. 
McLean had a military record of which he was 
very proud. During the War of the Rebellion he 
enlisted from San Francisco on February 25, 1863, 
to serve three years, or during the war, and was 
mustered into the United States service at Platt’s 
Hall on the following day as a private in Company 
B, California Volunteers, Cavalry Battalion, and 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST te 
The concerns named below are on the “We ! 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. } 
Alhambra Theatre. } 
American Tobacco Company. 
Austin’s Shoe Stores. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. } 
Bella Rama Cigar Co. 
Castro Theatre. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 
Bosters lunches! 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 
Kress, S. H., Stores. 
Manning's, fae , Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Milk Producers’ Assn. of Central California. 
Producers of ‘‘Modesto”’ 
Butter. 
National Biscuit Co., 
Purity Chain Stores. 
Royal Theatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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later was mustered into Co. L, Second Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, at Readville, 
Mass. This regiment was formed during the fall 
and winter of 1862-3 and was composed of men 
from nearly every state in the Union, five of the 
companies being raised in California. This regi- 
ment served largely in detachments. In the fall of 
1803 it was moved to Baltimore, Md., thence to 
Old Point Comfort, Va., and on to Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point. During the regiment’s service 
with the Army of the Potomac it was engaged in 
battles which included many points in the State of 
Virginia, including Appomattox. The regiment lost 
23! men. In 1864 Mr. McLean suffered a gunshot 
wound and was taken prisoner by Mosby’s guerril- 
lass, making his escape shortly after by shooting a 
picket on outpost duty. Later joining his regi- 
ment, he was again wounded, but again escaped his 
captors. He was honorably discharged from ser- 
vice at the close of the war. He was a member of 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Historical Benevolent 
Society. He was a member of Lincoln Post No. 1, 
Department of California and Nevada, G. A. R., 
of which post he was surgeon for two terms. His 
wife was a member of Lincoln Corps No. 3, 
W. R. C., and his son, Alfred W. McLean, served 
in Co. H, First California Infantry, in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Feneral arrangements had not been completed 
at the time of going to press, but it is known that 
the remains will be cremated and the ashes interred 
beside those of Mrs. McLean in Cypress Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Claude W. Stuck, son of Ira Stuck, both of 
whom are employed at the Shopping News, was 
married on January 17th to Miss Mildred McCar- 
thy. The ceremony took place at St. Dominic’s 
Church, and the young couple are now in their new 
home at 56 Retiro Way. To Mr. and Mrs. Stuck 
are extended the congratulations and best wishes 
of the many friends of the groom. 

The attendance at the regular January meeting 
was unusually large and the meeting very inter- 
esting. 

At the time of writing of these notes balloting 
on relief measures was being conducted by three 
of the larger unions—San Francisco, New York 
and Los Angeles. On Friday of last week Santa 
Monica-Venice Union, by a vote of 21 to 15, voted 
to assess every active member 5% of earnings 
for the purpose of paying out-of-work benefits. 
The assessment in Santa Monica runs until May 
1, 1931. 

The following item is taken from the Los An- 
geles Citizen of January 16th: “From New York 
comes the information that ‘Paul Block, owner of 
a string of newspapers, is inserting advertisements 
in the leading newspapers appealing to employers 
to assure their employees that their positions are 
secure for the coming year. It is Block’s theory 
that this assurance will ease the minds of the 85 
per cent of the workers who are now employed 
and, through the confidence thus engendered, ex- 
penditures would increase and the jobless 15 per 
cent will benefit. Block declares he is practicing 
what he preaches and that all the regular em- 
ployees of his newspapers will be kept on the pay- 
rolls during the coming year’.” 

For Sale—Keyboard, Mergenthaler; 
condition, practically new; $15, including copy 
board, instruction books, charts, etc. This key- 
board is the property of a member and may be in- 
spected at headquarters. 

From Sacramento comes the news that Harry 
Jackson, secretary of No. 46, who has been seri- 
ously ill for some time, is much improved. 

It has also been learned that Frank J. Smith, 
who was reported as seriously ill, is also recov- 
ering. 

Ben Schonhoff, who has been in the city for 


some time, this week returned to his home in 
Coalinga. 


in perfect 


W. M. Harmon, a member of Butte Union, is 
visiting in San Francisco and was a caller at head- 
quarters on Wednesday. Mr. Harmon, accompan- 
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ied by Mrs. Harmon, is making an extended visit 
to California and will next week go to Los An- 
geles before returning home. 

The referendum on unemployment relief was 
heid Wednesday and resulted in its adoption by a 
vote of 590 to 343. The vote by chapels was as 
follows: 

Against 

Abbott-Brady 16 

Barry 11 
Roard of 
Borden 


_ 
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Commercial 
Crandall 
Crocker-Union 
Dulfer 


—_ 


Knight-Counihan 
l'Italia 

Mc Kenzie- Harris 
Miller 

Pacific Racing Form 
Pernau-Walsh 
Phillips-Van Orden 
Recorder 


— 


or 


Call-Bulletin 
Chronicle 
Examiner 


ey on 
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do 


Schwabacher-Frey 
Shopping News 
Wall St. Journal 
Williams 


_ 
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Total vote cast—933. 


Word from Los Angeles is to the effect that No. 
174 rejected a relief plan calling for a five-day 
week on alternate weeks by a vote of 328 against 
to 248 for. The vote was taken on Wednesday. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By C. C. 

Bob Thomas is still a patient at Letterman Hos- 
pital. Latest reports are to the effect that his 
broken leg is healing nicely. 

Charley Noble is also at a local hospital under- 
going a somewhat diagnostic treatment for an ail- 
ment that has been bothering him for some time. 

He’s wearing them now, but minus a cane and 
monocle. Pardon, we should say that Guy Swan, 
the office’s best-dressed young man, is now wear- 
ing spats. Yes sir, spats! To say that his appear- 
ance in the above caused a sensation would be 
putting it mildly—it caused a riot. Plenty of com- 
ment, both pro and con, mostly con as printers 
know how. The cane and monocle will no doubt 
appear later. 


Scene 1 in our little drama takes place in an eat- 
ing house. Curtain! We find Bud Campbell rais- 
ing a plug of chewing tobacco to his mouth. He 
takes a chew that would put a longshoreman to 
shame. Says Bud: “That’s fine; no more cigar- 
ettes for me; chewing tobacco tastes better.” Scene 
2, one hour later, is laid in the locker room and 
bent over a porcelain bowl, somewhat in the fash- 
ion of a seasick person at the rail of a steamer, we 
find our hero, sadder but wiser in the fact that 
chewing tobacco should be left for big, strong, he- 
men, like Dinty Gallagher. 

News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

What a difference a few years make, mused 
Copyholder Johnston. When I was a boy cigarettes 
were unknown; now you scarcely ever see a boy. 
from 7 to 70, without one, to say nothing of the 
girls. 

Tellers for Wednesday’s referendum were chosen 
at the monthly chapel meeting. Subs only were 
considered, their names being put in a hat, from 
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which Bill Leslie pulled the patronymics of L. 
Fleming, A. F. Davis and Jim Donnelly. Alter- 
nates were selected the same way, who were 
Messrs. Gobin, Stetzel and Harpel. A day’s pay to 
each teller was voted by the chapel. It also de- 
cided to continue the out-of-work pool until the 
assessment takes effect February Ist. 

An interesting visitor to the composing room, 
M. D. Coats, was introduced by one of his pupils, 
Manrice Clement, office boy. Though a news 
writer by trade, Mr. Coats teaches printing among 
other subjects in the San Francisco Continuation 
School. In Modesto High his first teaching of the 
trade was undertaken in 1924 and last year the 
gentleman transferred to the local school system. 
Young Clement gives him the reputation of a con- 
scientious mentor who takes a keen interest in his 
pupils’ progress. 

The condition of Bill Davy, ailing for some 
weeks, is reported improved. Tooth trouble com- 
plicated by a heart affection kept him confined to 
his home. 

Indubitably a poet of the purest ray serene is 
Elmer McGraw, whose masterpiece it’s a pleasure 
to preserve for posterity: 

Oh, Daisy de Voe, 
Let us in on the know— 
Did Clara the redhead 
Sleep in her bed 
Or in her pajamas? 
Oh, yippa yamma yamma! 

l.. J. Brewster carried the song along in a dif- 
ferent key: 

Hi li, hi lo, 

Thanx for the show; 

To Clara we bow. 
Would you believa, 

She shot her wad 

And got awfully bad 
At dear old Calneva. 

But May Lowe writes the finis on a melancholy 

note: 
Pooh pooh, why, Daisy, 
Must you go crazy 
Just because the other jane 
Gave you a gosh awful pain? 
Money you'll need not nor fur 
Doing a stiff jolt in stir, 
Secretaries aren’t at premium 
Behind Quentin’s gates, ho-hum! 

The semi-annual meeting of the San Francisco 
News Mutual Benefit Society was held last Mon- 
day night in the stereotype department. Secretary 
Bill Clement’s report showed a number of mem- 
bers were dropped because of being laid off. This 
reason created a discussion which ended in the 
by-laws being amended to prevent members being 
dropped because of loss of situations. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing six 
months: President, L. L. Heagney; vice-president, 
Joe Varni; secretary, Bert Coleman; directors, 
Messrs. Frieberg and Crackbon; auditing commit- 
tee, Messrs. Crotty, Moore and Wilson; member- 
ship committee, Messrs. Hoertkorn, Stocker and 
Vaughn. 

No foundation is known for it, but a rumor was 
passing through the shop the other day to the 
effect that a paper similar in character to the 
Shopping News is to be establised in the Mission. 

> 

Albany, N. Y., dispatches announce that Gover- 
nor Roosevelt, at the beginning of the new year, 
signed 26,000 checks for old age pensions, the first 
in that state. The average monthly allowance is 
approximately $26.50. In New York City it aver- 
ages $33, but this amount is offset by smaller pen- 
sions in rural districts. Persons benefited under 
the law are 70 years of age or more and come 
from all classes of life. The state bears one-half 
the cost of pensions and the local cities the other. 

—_@- 

Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. 
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MAILER NOTES. 
By Leroy C. Smith. 


The January meeting brought out a good attend- 
ance of members and a mast interesting session 
was the result. The members are certainly show- 
ing an interest in the affairs of the union. This 

| should prove a great help to the label committee. 
With continued label agitation more work will ac- 
cuuulate. President Christie, as outside chairman, 
gave an interesting review of the situation in the 
job field, of an encouraging nature. On motion of 
the president, the union voted to offer prizes of 
$10.00 and $7.50 for those turning in to chapels the 
largest number of separate pieces of non-union 
printed matter during the months of February, 
March and April. 


The Typographical Journal for January comes 
out in a new and attractive cover design and a 
style of type pleasing to the eye. It is also a very 
interesting number, neat in make-up. 


The articles of John McArdle and Munroe 
Roberts in the January Journal make a strained 
effort at attempting to bolster up the waning inter- 
est in the M. T. D. U. Looks very much like the 
Albany and Newark locals have dissension in their 
ranks that is causing concern to the officers of the 
M. T. D. U. as great as the discontent in the 
wavering locals of the M. T. D. U. While Mc- 
Ardle endeavors to dismiss the subject of mis- 
understandings among the members of these locals 
as being a mere trifle which he settled in the 
usual fashion of M. T. D. U. officials by a wave of 
the magic wand, we await further details giving 
the other side of the case. The rejection of the 
publishers’ proposition by a vote of 105 to 3 at the 
special meeting of Mailers’ Union No. 6 was prob- 
ably embarrassing to the president and business 

| agent of that local. We don't know, of course, for 
a certainty, but we surmise much, for Mr. 
McArdle, in his “explanation” of the case, goes 
only so far, without committing himself, leaving 
one in the dark as to just what the attitude of him- 
self and President Gallagher was on the question. 
We of the west coast were always given to under- 
stand that McArdle was a champion at “fixing up” 
and settling such disputes with neatness and dis- 
patch, leaving all concerned ever happy afterward. 
But evidently the alleged McArdle “diplomacy” 
hit a snag in this instance. 

Py the president and business agent, or the 
scale committee, occupying a position of “neu- 
trality” in this dispute, it is apparent they are run- 
ning true to form of other statesmen of the MoT: 
D. U. by ducking the issue or getting from under 
when it comes to taking a decided stand on an 
issue of vital importance to the rank and file. Just 
how Munroe Roberts and McArdle are going to 
nurse along the sinking M. T. D. U. and at the 
same time bring about harmony in Mailerdom is 
“made plain,” he says, “in Mr. McArdle’s ‘unam- 
higtously’-toned letter in the December Journal.” 
The only thing “made plain” in that letter is for 
the executive council of the T. T. U. to withdraw 
proposition 120, an utter impossibility. So long as 
the M. T. D. U. has an existence, or efforts are 
made to maintain it, there can be no such thing as 
peace and harmony. In the January Journal Mr, 
Roberts essays the role of prophet with no more 
flying; colors than did “the prophets” pre- 
dicted the defense fund would prove a profitable 
investment for the working mailers. He says: “No 
donbt a decision by the court will be had before 
this (his article in January Journal) is read.” The 
January Journal arrived here the 19th, and so far 
as we can learn the court still has the case under 
consideration. From which it would appear that 
the secretary-treasurer of the Ne TT. SIDS 

| “howling success” 
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the M. T. Di U. 


as 


who 


is no 
as a major or minor prophet of 
We are pleased to learn 


Seven 


the Kansas City scribe is glad to see an M. T. 
D. U. financial statement in the Journal, though 
he admits “it is anything but encouraging,” with 
which we also agree. But his comment to the 
effect that it “gives us hope (evidently he is not 
quite certain) that things will be handled in the 
open in the future and not under cover.” 

No doubt past and present officers of the M. T. 
D. U., also No. 6’s delegates to Houston conven- 
tion (the latter, it is alleged, stated they did not 
know defense and other funds were unwisely 
spent) will read with interest the Kansas City 
scribe’s views on the M. T. D. U. from a financial 
standpoint . . was the ex-president of the M. T. 
D. U. really the figurehead it alleged he was in 
that office, “taking orders” from the present in- 
cumbent? 

In the opinion of many, the ex-president saw 
“the handwriting on the wall’ not later than 1926. 
For if he ever did a day’s work free of charge for 
the M. T. D. U., we have not learned of it. Looks 
like establishing bad precedent for M. T. D. U. 
officers to work without suitable remuneration 
theretor. The contrast is a striking one, even in 
the “ups and downs” (now decidedly down) of the 
finances of the M. T. D. U. 

Frank Connolly of the Chronicle Chapel, one 
of the most popular and widely-known members 
of this local, died suddenly at the home of his sis- 
ter in this city on January 20th. Funeral services 
were held on the 22nd from St. Peter's Church, 
Twenty-fourth and Alabama 
was at Holy Cross Cemetery. 

—_> 
INSURANCE VS. “DOLE.” 


The term “dole” as applied to the British un- 
employment insurance plan, is resented by Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, member the British Tabor 
Parliament, who arrived in this country f 
month’s lecture tour. 

“Our unemployment insurance is not a dole.” 
said Miss Wilkinson. “It is something the people 
are entitled to receive. 


streets. Interment 
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They pay for it, just as 
other insurance, except that employers and the 
government also contribute to the fund. 

“Tam hearing all the time about mythical per- 
sons who are living off the taxpayers and doing 
nothing for it, when the truth is no one receives 
this benefit unless through his work he has con- 
tributed to the insurance fund.” 


= & = 
FAITHFUL OFFICIAL HONORED. 

A neat little situated on Day Island, 
near Tacoma, Wash., was the mecca of hundreds 
of trade unionists from all parts of the Northwest 
on Sunday, January 18th, when Mr. and Mrs. C. 
O. Young celebrated their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary, it is learned from the Oregon Labor Press. 
Mr. and Mrs. Young kept open house all day, and 


cottage 


all of their friends were invited to visit them. Many 
trade unionists all parts of the Northwest 
took advantage of the opportunity to honor “Dad” 
and his wife. 


from 


“Dad” Young was appointed general organizer 
for the American Federation of Labor, represent- 
ing the organization in the United States and Can- 
ada, on February 4, 1904. He has held the posi- 
tion ever since, and is said to be the oldest organ- 
izer in point of service in the employ of the Fed- 
eration, 
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THE EFFORT TO AID THE UNEMPLOYED 

The most absorbing question before the Amer- 
ican public continues to be the one dealing with 
unemployment and the efforts being made to solve 


it on the part of legislatures, national and state, 
the 


press, the pulpit and the public generally. It 
been said that the United States never yet has 
i to solve the problems that have confronted 


it (a statement that probably will be contradicted), 
and here is one that will tax the capacity of law- 
That it will 
is too much to be hoped; that some 


makers, business, finance and labor. 
be 
amelioration of the condition of the vast army of 


a | zt? 
soivea 


unemployed will be effected goes without saying. 
All classes of citizens are aware of the deplorable 
but just to 
that honest and energetic efforts are being made 


conditions prevailing, and it is say 


to devise methods of putting men to work and even 


to 


furnish some guaranties that employment will 
not fluctuate to the extent that it has in the past. 

One of the most worthy temporary methods de- 
vised has for its object the restoration of con- 
fidence on the part of those now regularly em- 
ployed by giving assurance that their positions are 
A man whose mind is filled with 
losing his source of livelihood is not 


not in danger, 
the dread of 
likely to 


by the merchants, especially in the luxury trades. 


be a liberal purchaser of goods offered 


Remove this dread and he probably will patronize 
the stores on a scale commensurate with the stand- 
ard of living to which he is accustomed, and will 
not be inclined to deny himself the little luxuries 
and comforts within his means. 

The California State Chamber of Commerce and 
the San Chamber Commerce have 
entered upon a campaign to induce business con- 


Francisco of 
cerns to continue in their employ every man and 
woman now at work, even if emergency measures 
are resorted to. Following the lead of several San 
Francisco firms, which are said to be keeping a 
tull complement of workers on the job despite the 
slump, the State chamber has initiated a program 
to make the A total of 900 
firms has been recruited, and it is said, that ap- 


movement general. 


proximately 50,000 employees have been assured 
“that their jobs are secure.” Practically all the 
firms addressed in the interest of the movement 
are reported to be co-operating. Even the assist- 
ance of Will the quaint philosopher- 
humorist, has been evoked, and one large indus- 
trial firm wrote as follows to the officials of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Rogers, 


“Responding to your letter, I am very glad to 
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be able to say that we have already included the 
idea which you have outlined, and that the inclosed 
card was sent to every employee with a cash 
Christmas present.” 

The card was a statement by Will Rogers to 
the effect that words of assurance to wage earners 
that their positions were secure would be more 
welcome than a Christmas gift. 

A financing corporation wrote: “This corpora- 
tion is not one of the largest employers in Cali- 
fornia, but in its branches it affords employment 
to several hundred people. During the last year 
we have maintained our normal establishment, 
both as to personnel and rates of pay, and we pro- 
pose to continue doing so. There is no reason 
why we should not continue our present estab- 
lishment indefinitely, with the probability of in- 
creasing the number of employees rather than the 
reverse. We are planning to add a number of tem- 
porary employees to our payroll during the 
summer.” 

Naturally, the question of “unemployment in- 
surance” is being discussed, and various. state 
legislatures are considering legislation along this 
line. Addressing an audience at the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation at Cleveland, Ohio, Senator 
Wagner of New York spoke on “Unemployment: 
a National Issue,” in the course of which he said: 

“The idleness of the men and women about us 
who are willing and anxious to work is part of the 
general cost of running our high-speed civilization. 
It ought not to be an individual burden. America 
will never be satisfied with the statement that her 
unemployment is not quite as severe as that of 
We shall never be accustomed 
to the bread-line. Now, when we are aroused by 
the sight of hungry men, begging mothers, half- 
clad and undernourished children, it is time to act. 
This is the psychological moment to give legal 
recognition to the principle that it is part of the 
essential function of government to provide regu- 
larity of employment.” 

Wagner urged the enactment of bills already 
passed by the Senate to provide advance planning 
of public works and a more efficient public em- 
ployment service. He also declared he will shortly 
introduce federal legislation to encourage the 
states to enact unemployment insurance laws. 

In the California legislation, now in session, 
there has been introduced, or is about to be intro- 
duced, a bill to carry out the legislative program 
of the State Federation of Labor and the San 
Francisco Labor Council on the subject of “insur- 
ance against unemployment.” It will, no doubt, 
be the subject of much discussion, which will clear 
the way for wise legislation to cover a crisis of 
a magnitude never before encountered in industrial 
America. This crisis has brought forth an ex- 
pression trom a United States Senator to the effect 
that “it is part of the essential function of govern- 
ment to provide regularity of employment,” and 
if his views are shared by his fellow legislators 
there is little doubt that tangible relief will be 
devised. The thought seems startling at first en- 
counter, but considered in connection with the 
revolution that has taken place in recent years in 
methods of production it soon fails to shock and 
assumes the form of a real suggestion looking to 
the welfare of that class of citizens who are the 
real backbone of an industrial nation—the workers. 

pe ee 

The second reading of the so-called trades union 
disputes bill was set for January 22nd in the 
British House of Commons. The bill seeks to 
bring about various amendments to the original 
law which was enacted after the disastrous gen- 
eral strike of a few years ago. It is expected to 
furnish a real test of the strength of the labor 
government. 


other countries. 


Whilst freedom is true to itself, everything be- 
comes subject to it—Edmund Burke. 
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“THE CESSPOOL OF POVERTY.” 

President Hoover, talking to bankers in Cleve- 
land, burst out in perhaps the nearest he has ever 
come to anger, denouncing the “cesspool of pov- 
erty” and proclaiming that it must go, says Inter- 
national Labor News Service. 

The “cesspool of poverty” will go when industry 
organizes itself into shape to let its marvelous 
output get into prompt use by so shaping its em- 
ployment policies as to give an opportunity to 
every able-bodied worker for profitable employ- 
ment. Not before. 


What must come out of a proper organization 
of industry into what some would call a really 
functional governing machine, for the government 
of itself is absurdly simple. But it cuts at the root 
of the very abuse that has brought us to the 
present plight and that must spell absolute ruin 
unless removed. 


What must come is a drastic shortening of the 
hours of work per week, a gradual shortening of 
the work week and a drastic increase in the wages 
of workers. And these measures of valve and of 
service must be constantly readjusted as time 
passes and as production changes. All the good 
intentions of legislators will not cure anything 
until these steps are taken—and when they are 
taken legislators can smile and look pleasant for 
the photographer. They won't have very much 
else to do, 


ee ee 
THE WICKERSHAM REPORT. 


The Wickersham Commission made its report to 
President Hoover on Tuesday last. It opposes 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment and urges im- 
proved methods for prohibition enforcement. If 
prohibition can not be enforced under improved 
methods, a revision of the amendment giving Con- 
gress the power to regulate or “prohibit the liquor 
traffic” is recommended. 


A wide divergence of opinion is expressed in the 
separate reports filed by the eleven members of 
the commission, which apparently gives a fairly 
accurate reflex of opinion generally throughout 
the United States. One thing that seems to be 
inescapable is the fact that prohibition is in the 
Constitution and will remain there indefinitely 
unless the urge is strong enough to warrant its 
resubmission to the states. In the meantime eva- 
sion of the law is bound to continue, and all the 
forces of federal and state governments will con- 
tinue impotent to enforce it, in spite of “improved 
methods.” Crime and “racketeering” will flourish 
as before, and until the people finally decide to 
wipe the amendment from the Constitution and 
provide a means of regulation more in harmony 
with present-day conditions and present-day senti- 
ment the problem will remain an aggravating and 
dangerous threat to the institutions of the republic. 

Individual members recommend revision to 
eliminate the mandatory provision prohibiting sale 
of liquor and to vest in Congress the right to 
determine if there shall be prohibition or to pro- 
vide regulation of sale and manufacture of liquor. 


The commission is opposed to the restoration in 
any manner of the legalized saloon, and opposes 
any plan for the federal or state governments going 
into the liquor business. Opposition also is ex- 
pressed to the proposal to modify the national 
prohibition act so as to permit the sale and manu- 
facture of light wines or beer. 


The commission is of opinion that the co-opera- 
tion of states is an essential element in the en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment—that the 
support of public opinion in the several states is 
necessary to insure such co-operation. 


That there is yet no adequate observance or 
enforcement of the law is admitted. The commis- 
sion believes that federal appropriations for the 
enforcement of the amendment should be sub- 
stantially increased. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 

recklessly. 


In Youngstown, Ohio, there is a mayor who has 
Jost his illusions. He is “sick and disgusted” with 
trying to force people to obey laws that they do 
not want to obey. 

Mayor Joseph L. Hefferman of the Ohio city 
that has been helped along to fame by the manipu- 
lations incident to the effort to consolidate vari- 
ous steel plants and that made a bid back in 1914 
when the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
drove its employees to desperation and a strike, 
has himself gained no little notoriety because of 
his disgust. 

Mayor Hefferman thinks we are all committed 
to the “dominant ideal of getting money” and that 
“Caponeism is the beautiful flower of our national 
philosophy.” 

The mayor is right when he concludes that cer- 
tain laws cannot be enforced, but he is wrong 
about the reason. 

The American people have not gone mad over 
money-getting. The great masses of the people 
have never had enough money to breed among 
them the idea that large amounts of money can 
be got either easily or quickly. Only a few have 
money and they are not numerous enough to 
create a national psychology. 

Caponeism is not the flower of a national phi- 
losophy, nor is it in any sense the result of any 
national feeling or national will. 

The people today violate laws because they have 
been sleepy enough to allow minorities to write 
laws with which the majority never agreed. 

Wherever minorities press down upon majori- 
ties and by power of tricks deny them what they 
believe to be basic rights, then there will be law 
violation. 

Capone “gets by” not because he is admired, but 
because of a legislative repression for which he 
supplies a sort of antidote. 

Also it is giving some owners headache. When 
private property becomes an industry, incorporated 
and given the protection of the state, with limita- 
tions of its liabilities, it takes itself out of the 
class of a house or a farm and enters a different 
property category. 

It is all perhaps very confusing—and yet it is 
something to think about and something that will 
have to be thought about. 

Moreover, those who think about it in the lofty 
and languid manner of the metaphysician will get 
nowhere. 

A railroad down in Texas thought that, as a 
private property, it could determine the allegiance 
of its employees. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States said that idea was no good. 

In countless ways we limit the freedom of own- 
ers of private property to do as they please. 

The truth is that a mighty change is taking place. 
The law says unions are lawful organizations and 
therefore it is lawful for them to function. Wher- 
ever they function they put restraints upon owners 
of private property. 

Where men like Harry Fitzgerald, owner of 
mills at Danville, Va., stand out and demand that 
they have a right to run their own business as they 
like they find that their business can’t run unless 
others help and give their service. That is a very 
effective limitation upon the rights of owners of 
private property. Then we discover that most of 
the people of the United States begin talking about 
certain other rights— the right to a decent living 
for those who work, the right to join a union that 
will compel the payment of decent wages, the 
right of men to have a say about the conditions 
under which they will work on somebody’s private 
property. 
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“What is the best thing to do when the brakes 
of one’s car give way?” asks a motoring corre- 
spondent.” “Hit something cheap.”—Everybody’s 
Weekly. 


A New Jersey doctor says there are fewer girl 
sopranos since women started smoking. That’s 
the greatest argument we’ve heard in favor of 
women smoking.—Southern Lumberman. 


“Wouldn’t you be surprised if I gave you a 
check for your birthday, Henry?” “I certainly 
would, dear.” “Well, here it is, all ready for you to 
sign.”—Chicago News. 


Husband (setting off to important function)— 
Where the deuce is my top hat? Wife—“Oh, dear 
—I forgot it! It’s now hole six in the children’s 
nursery midget golf.”—The Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 


“You sometimes find a pearl in an oyster stew,” 
remarked the waiter, pleasantly. But the customer 
only grunted. “I’m looking for oysters.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


The head waiter of the Ritz-Carlton is justly 
famous for his politeness on all occasions. Re- 
cently he noticed one of his guests standing in a 
corner surreptitiously pocketing several knives and 
forks. “Won’t you have a chair?” he said with a 
grandiloquent gesture.—Lampoon. 


Client—Can I have the photo of the lady with 
£50,000 dowry? Matrimonial Agent—No photo- 
graphs issued of ladies with dowries over £10,000. 
—Lustige Blaetter. 


Movie Director—Now, here is where you jump 
off the cliff. Nervous Actor—Yeah, but suppose I 
get injured or killed? Movie Director—Oh, that’s 
all right. It’s the last scene in the picture.—Screen- 
land. 


Little Lawrence was untidy. Though his mother 
made every effort to encourage him, he seldom 
folded or hung his clothes after he had undressed 
for bed. One day his mother came into his bed- 
room and saw his clothes scattered all over the 
floor. “I wonder who it was that did not fold 
his clothes before he went to bed?” she asked. 
Little Lawrence pulled the bed-clothes over his 
head and answered: ‘“Adam!’’—Boston Christian 
Register. 


We quote the utterance of four persons of differ- 
ent degrees of education and greatness as they 
gazed into the Grand Canyon: 

Theodore Roosevelt—God Almighty made the 
Grand Canyon. Man cannot even make the words 
to describe it. 

An Author—It bankrupts the English language. 

Girl from New Jersey—Golly, wot a gully. 

Cowboy—It shore is a of a hole. 


Major—What are you scratching your head for, 
Rastus? Colored Private—Aw, sah, I got ’rith- 
metic bugs in my haid, sah. Major—What are 
arithmetic bugs? Colored Private—Dat’s cooties. 
Major—Why do you call them arithmetic bugs? 
Colored Private—Because dey add to my misery, 
dey subtract from my pleasure, dey divide my at- 
tention, and dey multiply like de dickens.—Feder- 
ation News. 

——__@—______ 

Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. The member who fails in 
this particular is falling far short of loyalty te 
his organization and harming other men and their 
families. 


LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers. Etc., Etc. 


bececececestescss. 4 
Q.—When was the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers organized ? 
A.—In 1909. The organization affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor through the 
United Textile Workers of America. 


_ 


Q.—Who ran for Governor of New York on a 
labor platform? 

A.—Ezekiel Williams, who received 3,000 votes. 
He was the candidate of the Workingmen’s party. 


Q.—What famous American President is cred- 
ited with saying, “So long as there is one man 
willing to work, but unable to find unemployment, 
the hours of labor are too long”? 

A.—Abraham Lincoln. 

A WORTHY CHARITY. 

The Guardian Club, conducted by the members 
of the police department and their friends for the 
relief of poor women, has already given 20,400 
meals to women and children, and is spending 
$1,050 a week in food alone for this purpose. In 
many instances the food is supplemented by gifts 
of clothing so that the women may seek employ- 
ment decently clad. Not one cent is spent 
anything but food and clothes. Sa 

In charge of the headquarters are Mrs. M. F. 
Prager, Mrs. M. E. Bieber, and Walter H. Lord. 
all of whom spend their entire time at the head- 
quarters without compensation whatsoever, The 
club rooms are donated by Jack Goldsmith, man- 
ager of the Capitol Theatre, and lights, water, 
heat, and so on, are also provided by the Capitol 
Theatre. 


for 


It is interesting to note that in spending more 
than $9,000 in 42 days, the Guardian Club did not 
receive any large contributions, but amounts 
ranging from $5 down. The services of the Guard- 
ian Club are for any woman in distress, regardless 
of her history. The contributions should be sent 
to the Guardian Club at the Capitol Theatre, or 
to William I’. Bennett, office of the Chief of Police, 
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Synopsis of Meeting of January 16th. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Roe H. Baker. 

Roll Call of Officers—Charles Child, trustee, ex- 
cused 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Sheet Metal Workers No. 
104, Charles Benson, J. Maloney. Waiters 
No. 30, A. C. Armstrong, Hugo Ernst, Harvey 
Lorraine, Harry P. Coleman, C. F. Welsh, Theo- 
dore Johnson, Fred Siegman, John W. King, Wim. 
a From Cracker 
Packers, Irene Sherman vice Edith Elliott. 
Louis H. Miller, Baumann. 
Longshoremen, H. Brown, James Bryan, John B. 
Bryan, C. Coulman, F. Davis, J. Edgerton, W. 
Elverield, E. Roth, E. G. Stein, Fred Wicks. 
Garage Employees, Charles Owens, G. H. Mel- 
cher. Auto Mechanics, Geo. W. Doherty vice 
Brother Castleman. Chauffeurs, L. P. Acton, G. 
H. Crawford, S.. T> Dixon. Ri ER. Grant, R.A: 
Jones, J. McManus, P. J. McManus, P. J. Schmidt, 

C 


D. Schwartz, J. J. Sutton. Janitors No. 9, G. Mag- 


From 


Turner, Louis A. Francoeur. 
Saus- 


age Makers. Geo. 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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nuson, T. Shea, J. Melody, May McCullough, J. 
Charcho. Delegates seated. 
Communications—Filed: From Building Trades 
Council, From Central Labor Council, 
stating that the strike against the Modesto and 
Challenge products is and requesting 
tinancial assistance. From Stage Employees No. 
16, advising Council of the death of one of their 
esteemed members, Louther H. Johns. From the 
American Federation of Labor acknowledging re- 
ceipt ot Council's letter relative to the American 
Legion. From Union Label Trades department of 
the American Federation of Labor, relative to the 
spending of union money for union labeled mer- 
chandise and union services of all kinds. 


minutes. 


still on 


From 
Felton Yaylor, Supervisor, Special Unemployment 
Census, requesting co-operation of the Council in 
the speedy enumeration of the unemployed. From 
the Knights of Columbus football committee, in- 
closing tickets for the charity football game of 
January 25th. From Grace Trinity Center, invi- 
tation to be present at a labor demonstration to 
be held Sunday night, February Ist, at 7:30 p. m. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Office Employees’ Union, inclosing copy of 
bill which will be presented to the Legislature 
by the California Association of Sanitarians, for 
the purpose of establishing educational and train- 
ing standards for inspectors and sanitary officers 
in Public Health Departments. From Community 
Chest executive committee, inclosing copy of reso- 
lutions and requesting that same be adopted. On 
motion the resolutions were adopted. The reso- 
lution reads: 

Whereas, The San Francisco Community Chest 
has through another year of its operation demon- 
strated conclusively and satisfactorily its fairness 
and consideration tor all, and through its business- 
like management has been responsible for the rais- 
ing of maintenance funds for the benefit of the 
entire community, and 

Whereas, In addition to the actual relief of hu- 
man suffering and misery administered to by its 
member agencies, the San Francisco Community 
Chest has rendered the community at large an 
inestimable service in the way of character build- 
ing among our youth, and instilling in their minds 
the ideais and principles of good citizenship, and 

Whereas, This year more than ever the needs of 
the welfare and relief agencies of the Community 
Chest are larger and more urgent due to the de- 
pression in general economic conditions, and the 
amount ‘o be raised for the maintenance expenses 
of these agencies must of necessity be larger, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular session assembled this 16th day of Jan- 
uary, 1931, that this organization does hereby go 
on record giving its full endorsement of the San 
Francisco Community Chest, and be it further 

Resolved, That this organiaztion commends the 
annual appeal of the San Francisco Community 
Chest for funds to the thoughtful and sympathetic 
consideration of all members and friends of the 
various bodies constituting the San Francisco 
Labor Council and organized labor generally. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of compleint of Auto Mechanics against the United 
Milk Company, the only representative present 
was Brother Casey, representing the Milk Drivers, 
therefore the matter was laid over. Recommended 
that the Council endorse the wage scale and agree- 
ment of the Retail Shoe Clerks Union. Assistant 
Secretary Johnson reported that the Freeholders 
have discontinued all public hearings and are now 
engaged in drafting the new charter, for early sub- 
mission to the Board of Supervisors, which has 
power oniy to adopt an ordinance and fix the date 
of election for the approval or rejection of the 
new charter by the voters. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Office Employees are not 
satisfied with the work of board of freeholders in 


framing the new charter. Waitresses request as- 
sistance in passing a bill at this session of Legis- 
lature which materially affects their union. Team- 
sters report business slack; donated $100 per week 
to Modesto strikers; Rosenthal’s Sales stores will 
discontinue purchasing Modesto butter and prod- 
ucts of the M. P. A. Street Carmen reported that 
the State Employment Committee sending a letter 
requesting employers to give security of employ- 
ment to workers, complain of long hours worked 
by employees of the Market Street Railway. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of proposal to secure the enactment by 
Congress of legislation providing for the redemp- 
tion of adjusted compensation certificates of war 
veterans, committee recommends the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we favor the immediate pay- 
ment of Adjusted Compensation Certificates upon 
demand of the holders thereof.” 

In the matter of the pending bond issues to pro- 
vide for certain public improvements for the pur- 
pose of providing work for the unemployed of 
this city, your committee recommends that the 
Council go on record in favor of said bond issues, 
which are to be described on the ballot, and total 
in the neighborhood of $2,500,000. 

Committee submitted a draft of an amendment 
to Section 525 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
relating to injunctions, and recommended that the 
same be introduced and pressed for passage of 
the State Legislature. Recommendations of com- 
mittee concurred in. 

Trustees—Reported favorably on all bills and 
warrants ordered drawn for same. 

Special Committee—Delegate Michael Casey re- 
ported proceedings of the Bridge the Bay Com- 
mittee. Received as progressive. 

Report of Legislative Agent—Secretary O’Con- 
nell reported the proceedings of the Legislature 
to date. Report received as progressive. 

Nominations for Officers for 1931—President, 
Roe H. Baker; Vice-President, S. T. Dixon; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, John A. O'Connell; Sergeant- 
at-Arms, Patrick O’Brien. 

Trustees—Charles Child, Wm. A. 
James E. Hopkins. 

Executive Committee—Joseph Blanchard, James 
Coulsting, John C. Daly, Pierre Flaherty, Wm. A. 
Granfield, Manuel Jacobs, George Kidwell, George 
Knell, John F. Metcalf, Anthony: L. Noriega, 
Patrick O’Brien, W. P. Stanton, William Lehr, 
Laura Molleda. 

Organizing Committee—Anthony Brenner, Geo. 
Cullen, B. E. Hayland, Theodore Johnson, M. S. 
Maxwell, Lea Phillips, Fred West, R. C. Kreutz- 
berg, J. J. Sutton. 

Law and Legislative Committee—R. H. Baker, 
Henry Heidelberg, James E. Hopkins, Theodore 
Johnson, George Kidwell, Paul Scharrenberg. 

Directors of Labor Clarion—Wm. T. Bonsor, 
James Coulsting, M. E. Decker, George Hollis, 
John A. O’Connell, Anthony Brenner. 

Nominations were closed, to be continued next 
Friday evening. 

Receipts—$599.93. Expenses—$270.93. 

Council adjourned at 9:50 p. m. 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secy. 
Ss 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN CHICAGO. 

The unemployment situation in Chicago is quite 
graphically pictured in the applications in writing 
of 18,000 men to take civil service examinations 
for 1000 jobs as underground construction workers 
for the city. The wages paid by the city range 
from $5.40 to $10.80 a day, union scale, in each of 
several classes of labor. There will be about 550 
jobs in the Chicago avenue tunnel for three years 
and about 500 in laying new water mains when the 
1931 appropriation bill is finally passed by the City 
Council and signed by the Mayor in 


Granfield, 


February. 


See 


A Gertie sas 
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GREED’S FAULT. 


Where are they now, the unemployed, 
Who’ve worked so hard to try to live, 
With recompense, so very small, 
That their employers deigned to give; 
And when old age came creeping on, 
So little money they could claim 
Because their pay had been so small? 
Their bosses now must take the blame. 


And see what sorrow they have caused 
By all their greed and selfishness; 

And, for their greed, can they expect 
That God their lives will ever bless? 

Men will despise them for their greed, 
And all their cruel selfishness. 

’Tis only just and righteous souls 
That God will ever care to bless. 


Wealth may degrade men’s lives and make 
Them cold and heartless, selfish men 

Who live for money, and life’s charm 
They never will be finding then. 

’Tis love and justice that will bring 
Life’s greatest pleasures to the heart; 

So if you wish them, then ’tis time, 
Unselfish Christian lives to start. 


All those who crush their fellowmen 
Life’s best rewards will never gain: 
For greatest blessings of this life 
Their greedy souls will seek in vain. 
They’ll be despised by nobler men 
Who live for justice and the right; 
Their chance for real, true happiness 
Their greedy souls will always blight. 
—Martha Shepard Lippincott. 
rer gps rea 
DECREASE IN FACTORY EMPLOYMENT. 

The January, 1931, issue of the California Labor 
Market Bulletin, just released by James W. Mul- 
len, chief of the division of labor statistics and 
law enforcement, shows a substantial decrease in 
employment and payrolls in California manufac- 
turing establishments in December, 1930, com- 
pared with December, 1929. 

The bulletin shows that the same 837 represen- 
tative factories in the state which employed 165,341 
workers in December, 1929, employed only 130,285 
workers in December, 1930, a decrease of 35,056, 
or 21.2 per cent. The total weekly payroll for the 
same establishments was $5,421,425 in December, 
1929, and $3,823,089 in December, 1930, a decrease 
of $1,598,336, or 29.5 per cent. 

Among the groups of industries showing the 
largest decreases in employment in December, 
1930, compared with December, 1929, were the 
following: Miscellaneous industries, including mo- 
tion picture producing and developing, 39.1 per 
cent; chemicals, oils, and paints, including pe- 
troleum producing and refining, 33.7 per cent; 
leather and rubber goods, 27.5 per cent; wood 
manufacturers, including saw mills and planing 
mills, 21.1 per cent; and metals, machinery and 
conveyances, 15.7 per cent. 

In Los Angeles county the decrease in employ- 
ment in December, 1930, compared with the same 
month a year ago, was 25.5 per cent, and in San 
Francisco county the corresponding decrease was 
11.3 per cent. The total weekly payrolls in Los 
Angeles county declined 33.6 per cent, compared 
with 14.7 per cent in San Francisco county. In 
the remainder of the state employment declined 
19.7 per cent, and payrolls 29 per cent. 

The average weekly earnings of factory em- 
ployees were $32.79 in December, 1929, and $29.34 
in December, 1930, a decrease of $3.45, or 10.5 
per cent. The decrease in the average weekly 
earnings are accounted for largely by decreases in 
operating time rather than by decreases in wage 
rates. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


MAYOR URGES BOND ISSUE. 

The campaign for the relief of San Francisco’s 
unemployment emergency through the passage of 
the $2,500,000 employment bond issues at the 
special election on February 6th got actively 
under way this week. The campaign is being di- 
rected by the Citizens’ Committee for the employ- 
ment bonds, headed by Mortimer Fleishhacker, 
Archbishop E. J. Hanna, Frank C. MacDonald, 
and others. 

Measures have already been taken to enlist 
virtually every organization in the city in the 
campaign, so as to assure the success of the bond 
election and the consequent immediate relief of 


the 10,000 San Francisco men and women bread- - 


winners who are actually registered as out of 
work. 

Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, who is a vice-chairman 
of the committee, has appealed to all citizens to 
rally to the support of the campaign. In a public 
statement urging the passage of the bonds, Mayor 
Rossi said: 

“San Francisco has never failed to do whatever 
it was necessary to do in meeting emergencies she 
has been called upon to face in the past. Her 
citizens will not fail now. 

“This is our first unemployment crisis of such 
serious proportions, and one of the most pressing 
problems that have confronted me as mayor.. It 
is one of San Francisco’s boasts that times are 
never as hard here—even in periods of business 
depression—as they are in other parts of the 
country. That belief may easily lead us into a false 
sense of security. Conditions will not be better 
here than in other parts of the country unless all 
citizens unite to keep them so. Adequate aid for 
our unemployed is one of the most vital factors in 
this endeavor. 

“The city has already exhausted what public 
funds were available for emergency unemployment 
work. Without the passage of the proposed em- 
ployment bonds there will be no funds with which 
to carry on. Even those who are being taken care 
of with temporary jobs will be again thrown out 
of employment. At best, through the use of 
emergency funds, only a fraction of those who 
are out of work have been given jobs. 

“The proposed $2,500,000 bond issues will make 
possible the employment of thousands of additional 
able-bodied workers whose only plea is that they 
be given a chance to earn a living. But besides 
providing these thousands with urgently needed 
employment, by passing the bonds we will be 
opening the way toward the completion of many 
of our park, playground, roadway and boulevard 
and other civic projects that have been long de- 
layed. a 

“All of these projects are of a permanent nature 
and of a character that would eventually have to 
be financed by municipal bond issues anyway. 
Every dollar of the funds provided will be ex- 
pended in wages for workers now unemployed— 
and for no other purpose. Every true San Fran- 
ciscan, I am sure, will recognize our grave civic 
responsibility and give his active support to this 
very practical and businesslike plan for meeting 
our unemployment situation.” 

Unions Promise Aid. 

In this connection, Roe H. Baker, president of 
the Labor Council, is quoted as follows: 

“Organized labor of San Francisco is solidly 
behind the bonds. The members of labor unions 
know what unemployment means, and they know, 
perhaps more intimately and directly than any 
other group in the community, how pressing is 
the need for immediate relief measures. Many who 
are out of work are members of organized labor. 
Others are not.” 

a 
He that will not reason is a bigot; he that can- 


not reason is a fool, and he that dares not reason 
is a slave—-Sir W. Drummond. 


Eleven 


Without free speech no search for truth is pos- 
sible; without free speech no discovery of truth is 
useful; without free speech progress is checked, 
and the nations no longer march forward toward 
the nobler life which the future holds for man. 
Better a thousandfold abuse of free speech than 
denial of free speech. The abuse dies in a day, 
but the denial slays the life of the people and en- 
tombs the hope of the race.—Bradlaugh. 
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Brief ltems of Interest 


William H. Worden has been appointed by 
Mayor Rossi to a four-year term as commissioner 
of public works, taking the place of Timothy A. 
Reardon, who resigned to take the two-year unex- 
pired term of Fred W. Meyer. Worden is in the 
fathers and contractors’ business and is president 
ot the William H. Worden Company. 
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Members of the San Francisco Musicians’ Union 
will give the first of a series of popular concerts 
for the benefit of unemployed musicians Thursday 
evening, February 5th, in Scottish Rite Hall. Sixty- 
five players will be conducted by Waldemar Lind, 
who was formerly director of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Distinguished opera and con- 
cert vocalists will be soloists: Alberto Terrasi, 
baritone, and Marie Goss, soprano. 

Michael Casey. president of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, left this week for Miami, Florida, to 
attend a meeting of the general executive board of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, of 
which he is a vice-president. 

The following officers of Local No. 85, 
hood of Teamsters, have been installed: President, 
Michael Casey; vice-president, Thomas Kehoe; 
secretary-treasurer, James E. Wilson; recording 
secretary and business agent, John P. McLaugh- 
lin: trustee, Miles D’Arcy; organizers, John Stew- 
art, A. E. Otts and Daniel Sweeney; delegates to 
San Francisco Labor Council, Michael Casey, J. P. 
MeLaughlin, William Conboy, John A. O'Connell, 
Thomas Patten, Thomas Jolly, Edward McLaugh- 
lin, Louis Molinari, James Hopkins and Joseph 
McCann. 

The employment bond issue of $2,500,000 which 
is to be submitted to the voters of San Francisco 
on February 6th is meeting with general support. 
The organizations and individuals indorsing the 
proposal include all classes of activities—business, 
banking, church dignitaries, philanthropists, wo- 
men’s clubs and labor organizations. The outlook 
for the adoption of the proposal is most encour- 


Brother- 


Unemployment in San Francisco has increased 
approximately one-third over the number tabu- 
lated during the April population census, accord- 
ing to Felton Taylor, special unemployment cen- 
Sus supervisor, basing his statement on the first 
five days of the unemployment census which is 
now in progress. This means, he said, that the 
fina! tabulation will show between 28,000 and 30,000 
unemployed men and women in the city. This 
compares with an unemployed total of 21,448 in 
the April census, 18,267 men and 3181 women. 

The following members of San Francisco unions 
passed away during the week: Grant S. Gray, 
member of Butchers’ Union No. 115; Martin C. 
Eichel, Sail Makers’ Union: Ben Keach, Laundry 
Workers’ Union; R. W. Toger Blacksmiths’ Un- 
ion; Edward Friessey: Postoffice Clerks’ Union; 
and Alfred A. McLean, Typographical Union. 
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“YELLOW DOG” CONTRACT VALID. 

In a recent decision of the Washington State 
Supreme Court, the action of the Seattle Board 
of Education in placing a “yellow dog” provision 
in the contract for employing teachers was upheld. 
The case had been in the court for over a year. 

W. B. Satterthwaite of 
Local No. 200 of 
Teachers, 


Seattle, a member of 
the American Federation of 
refused re-employment when he 
offered a signed contract from which the objection- 
able clause had been deleted. The Superior Court, 
where the case was next brought, sustained the 
school beard in its insistence on the terms of the 
contract. Appeal to the 
follewed. 


Was 


State Supreme Court 
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WELCH’S VIEWS ON IMMIGRATION. 

A bill drafted by the House Immigration sub- 
committee that would slash immigration to the 
United States 90 per cent for the next two years, 
as suggested by Secretary of State Stimson, has 
been introduced in the lower house of Congress 
by Representative Free of California. The law 
would be applied to Canada, Mexico, and other 
Western Hemisphere countries, as well as to Eu- 
rope. The Philippines would be given an annual 
quota of 500, while the regulations affecting Hawaii 
would not be changed. 

At the same time total exclusion of Filipinos, 
with wholesale curtailment of immigration from 
other countries, was advocated by Representative 
Richard J. Welch, Republican, California. 

In his first speech since becoming chairman of 
the House Committee on Labor, Monday, Welch 
appealed for legislation to protect American work- 
men against “job-hunters from abroad.” Present 
unemployment conditions justify drastic reduction 
in immigration, he said, adding: 

“Filipinos have been arriving in continental 
United States to the number of 1000 a month. 
California receives more than 80 per cent of them, 
and now has a Filipino population of over 50,000. 

“San Francisco, for example, already has ex- 
hausted its treasury funds and has authorized a 
bond issue of $2,500,000 to meet an unemployment 
situation, which is constantly aggravated by Fili- 
pino and Mexican immigration. 

“For the sake of our social and economic wel- 
fare, we should release the Filipinos and give them 
complete independence.” 

—— > 


CHEST WORKERS APPOINTED. 
Chairman W. P. Fuller, Jr., of the San Francisco 
Community Chest campaign committee has an- 
nounced the selection of lieutenant-colonels of di- 
visional teams to assist in the direction of volunteer 
workers during the coming annual campaign, Feb- 
ruary 25th to March 10th. 


Fuller states that all phases of the preliminary 
work incident to the approaching campaign are 
progressing satisfactorily at headquarters, 225 Post 
street. He declares that never before in the his- 
tory of the Community Chest has there been a 
more general and cheerful willingness evidenced 
at every hand to lend every possible assistance to 
campaign preparations. 

A university should be a place of light, of lib- 
erty, and of learning.—Disraeli. 
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Union-Made Work Shoes 


Store Open Till 9:30 P. M. Saturdays 


R. A. French 


2611 MISSION STREET 


At 22nd Street, adjoining the Owl Drug Co. 
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They conquer who believe they can. He has not 
learned the lesson of life who does not each day 
surmount a fear.—Emerson. 
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